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A FRENCH DRAPER’S SHOP OF THE FOUR- 
TEENTH CENTURY 


The frontispiece selected for Store Equipment in Period De- 
sign seems peculiarly appropriate, in that it is a reproduction 
of a medal drawing as submitted in the annual competition 
of the Society of Beaux Arts Architects, and is a correct 
archaeological study of a store of that period, the inception of 
the modern department store of today. The drawing was 
executed by a member of the Welch-Wilmarth Designing 
Service, 
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FOREWORD: ANOTHER GREAT IMPROVEMENT 
FOR THE MODERN STORE 


MS PIONEER manufacturers of modern 
store equipment the Welch-Wilmarth 
Companies of Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
developed Method in Merchandising 
which has proven so profitable to 
merchants everywhere. Now the 
Welch-Wilmarth Companies announce a second big, 
pace-making improvement for the modern store, Period 
Styles in Store Equipment. 

The splendid house furniture of today owes its charm 
and individuality to the “old masters”. Our own high 
pressure, commercial age is too busy to create new art 
but it is skilfully adapting the designs of those great 
artists who in an earlier, simpler age threw themselves 
heart and soul into their search for pure beauty and who 
thought a lifetime none too long to devote to it. These 
adaptations are known as “Period Styles” and represent 
our Twentieth Century interpretation of the work of 
Sheraton, Chippendale, the Adam Brothers, Hepplewhite 
and the artizans of the Renaissance, the golden days of 
France and Italy. 

Not only in private homes is this modern educated taste 
apparent but in our public buildings. Hotels, libraries, 
great railroad stations, even those distinctively American 
inventions, the modern office buildings and “skyscrapers,” 
all show forth this re-awakening love of the beautiful. 
Only the merchant has stood still, He has not shared 
in the general improvement, but through no fault of his 
own. For years he was forced to rely on local job shop 
mechanics to build his store equipment. Well-meaning 


carpenters though they were, they had neither the 
originality, the artistic skill, nor the equipment to produce 
anything better. Merchants simply had to put up with 
what they could get. But that day has passed. 


With an appreciation of what that intangible thing we 
term “atmosphere” means to the home, the Welch- 
Wilmarth designers have been working for years to 
develop a system by which period designs could be 
adapted to modern store equipment without, on the one 
hand, rendering the cost prohibitive, nor on the other 
affecting the efficiency of the fixtures themselves. This 
we have accomplished, and these period designs are now 
available for the merchant who appreciates what the 
maintenance of the atmosphere of the home will mean 
in his own establishment. This revolutionary improve- 
ment in modern store equipment was not reached at one 
bound. In order to achieve it, it was necessary that the 
Welch-Wilmarth Companies develop a tremendous vol- 
ume of business. It was necessary to install in their 
great factories the most modern machinery for making 
very accurate work on the “large quantity—interchange- 
able” basis. 

Thus the mechanical side of ‘Period Design” has been 
developed to produce truly artistic store furniture on a 
commercial basis and at a cost actually lower than 
formerly entered into the making of mediocre “fixtures.” 
While the first aim in all work should be utility and 
practicability, the second should be beauty. It costs no 
more to make store furniture beautiful than ugly—if one 
knows how. | 


Welch-Wilmarth Period Design store furniture is unusu- 
ally beautiful and this is due entirely to its perfection of 


design plus the splendid quality of material employed 
and the skilled workmanship. 

The Welch-Wilmarth Period Designs in store equipment 
are a typical Twentieth Century achievement, and the 
merchants who first avail themselves of these designs 
can not fail to take the lead in their communities—and 


to hold it. 


THE WELCH-WILMARTH COMPANIES 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


HEPPLEWHITE: ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTI- 
FUL OF THE CLASSIC STYLES 


EPPLEWHITE followed next after Chip- 
pendale in the group of famous furniture 
designers of the eighteenth century. 
Little is known of his life, which ended 
in 1786, except that his widow, Alice 
Hepplewhite, continued the work of the 
firm under the name of “A. Hepplewhite and Company”, 
thus demonstrating even at that early period a woman’s 
ability to conduct a substantial business with success. 
Like the Louis XVI. and the Adam, the Hepplewhite style 
is of the severe, straight-line type based on classic prin- 
ciples. Carving and marquetry were used, but with mod- 
eration and restraint. 

Our designers have been exceptionally fortunate in adapt- 
ing the Hepplewhite style to our store furniture, and 
connoisseurs of the woodworking art will agree that our 
design comes just about as near perfection as is mechan- 
ically possible. | 

One of the distinguishing features of the Hepplewhite 
designs is the urn, so artistically introduced in the pilaster 
cap as shown in the design on the companion page. 
The delicate inlay also tends to enhance the beauty of 
the otherwise plain surface of the cornice, pilaster and 
panels. 

While Hepplewhite worked almost exclusively in mahog- 
any, we highly recommend this style in that superb 
cabinet wood, genuine American walnut. 

We also furnish the Hepplewhite period style in mahog- 
anized birch and of course in genuine selected figured 
mahogany. 
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LOUIS XVI: THIS STYLE EXEMPLIFIES THE 
RETURN TO TRUE CLASSICAL PRINCIPLES. 


HARACTERIZED by straight lines and 
simplicity in construction, the Louis XVI. 
style lends itself with exceptional grace 
and adaptability to efficient modern 
store furniture, as the illustration so 

: beautifully shows. Note the muntins 

in the wardrobes, constituting the always attractive ‘French 

door” effect. This design, so popular in architectural 
work, effectively removes the wardrobe from the conven- 
tional to the individual class. 

Notice also the artistically fluted pilasters and beautifully 

carved pilaster cap. There is probably no type of house- 

hold furniture, particularly in chairs and tables of the 
medium and higher grades, in greater vogue today than 
the “Louis Seize” as it is called by the exclusive shops. 

Although the Louis XVI. style of decoration was of 

gradual growth, to Queen Marie Antoinette has long 

been accorded the honor for its popularity and the rapid- 
ity with which it displaced the extravagant and over- 
ornate Louis XV. period just preceding. It was also 
influenced, to a substantial degree, no doubt, by the dis- 
coveries of antique classic ornament at Herculaneum and 

Pompeii being made at about that time. 

Our beautiful adaptation of the Louis XVI. style is es- 

pecially effective in enamel and American Walnut. 

A prominent merchant in one of the largest cities desired 

to install an exclusive department in the most artistic 

period style. After painstaking comparison, his professional 
decorator selected the Welch-Wilmarth Louis XVI. style, 


in American walnut finish. 


ITALIAN RENAISSANCE: THE PERIOD MAG. 
NIFICENT IN FURNITURE 


N the work of the Renaissance,” writes 
an authority, “all the great nations of 
Europe shared. But it must never be 
forgotten that the true Renaissance 
began in Italy.” During the period in 
which it began and culminated, the 
entire nation seemed to be endowed with an instinct for 
the beautiful and with the capacity for producing it in 
every form. The Renaissance raised furniture-making to 
an art and the pieces produced in the great studio-shops 
united beauty with utility. 

The Italian artizans of this period were without peer in 

the use of color in furniture, using inlay composed of 

natural and dyed woods with an unerring touch. 

Workmen from Italy went to France, England, and other 

countries, and the style spread all over Europe, with such 

changes as the conditions in different countries naturally 
brought about. 

Our adaptation of Italian Renaissance style to modern 

store equipment has produced a design of unequalled 

richness and harmony, as a glance at the glove depart- 
ment opposite will most convincingly demonstrate. 

The Welch-Wilmarth Italian Renaissance is peculiarly 

suitable for stores of the very highest class and provides 

a worthy setting for the most expensive merchandise. - 

It is exceptionally good in American Walnut, and of 

course in genuine Mahogany in dull brown finish with 

the ornament in the polychrome, or many-tone, soft 
colors for which the Italian Renaissance furniture was so 
famous. 
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GEORGIAN: THE PERIOD KNOWN AS THE 
GOLDEN AGE OF ENGLISH FURNITURE 


UCH of the best of the so-called ‘‘Colo- 
nial” art American furniture is designed 
in the Georgian Period. This period 
lasted, roughly speaking, from the early 
part of the eighteenth century to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. 
No other century was so rich in both creative and adap- 
tive art. While it saw the spectacular rise of such artists 
as Chippendale, Hepplewhite, the Adam Brothers and 
Sheraton, the Georgian Period had a distinctive furniture 
style of its own, characterized by grace and delicacy and 
usually expressed in white enamel. 

Georgian was also peculiarly a “furniture” style, many of 
the others being adaptations of architectural styles. 
Welch-Wilmarth designers have worked out the Georgian 
style in a beautiful design which is especially suitable in 
ivory enamel for exclusive shops, or special departments 
in department stores where unusual daintiness is required, 
such as French rooms, millinery departments, exclusive 
corset stores and baby shops. 

Many merchants have expended thousands of dollars for 
ornate and exclusive window backs, yet left the interiors 
of their shops lacking in individuality and atmosphere. 
Welch-Wilmarth store equipment in Period Styles has 
made it possible to abolish this glaring incongruity, and 
at the same time furnish the highest possible merchan- 
dising result, through effective display and exceptional 
efficiency in the care and handling of the goods, inciden- 
tally reducing clerk hire, minimizing injury to expensive 
merchandise, and increasing sales. 


SHERATON: THE STYLE EVOLVED BY THE 
“MASTER OF CABINET MAKING” 


HERATON was the last of the great 
English furniture-makers of the eight- 
eenth century to leave a style bearing 
his name. He is considered by critics 
to have been the greatest of them all, 
although one authority says, in compar- 
ing him with Chippendale and Hepplewhite: “There is 
one glory of the sun, and another of the moon, and 
another of the stars.” 

Another calls him “a poet blessed with color,” high 
praise which is justified by the exquisite work he left, in 
which he combined woods of different colors as a painter 
does his pigments. 

Thus, although Sheraton furniture may be divided into 
three classes, carved, inlaid and painted, it is his beautiful 
inlay work which characterizes most adaptations of his 
style. Very many of his designs in their straight, simple, 
classic lines are entirely dependent upon the inlay for 
their individuality. 

It is this popular interpretation of the Sheraton style 
which we have chosen for our Welch-Wilmarth Sheraton 
store equipment, as shown in the illustration. 

Many of the most cherished heirlooms of our people are 
either genuine antiques of the Sheraton style, or modern 
reproductions of the period. 

Sheraton, like Hepplewhite and Chippendale, worked 
largely in mahogany, and while we do make the Sheraton 
style in mahoganized birch, it really requires the beautiful 
grain of this “king of cabinet woods” to do full justice to 


the style. 
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GOTHIC: THE SUPREME ART OF MEDIAEVAL 
AGES ADAPTED TO MODERN FURNITURE 


THIC art revolutionized church archi- 
tecture in the latter part of the twelfth 
century and quickly spread its influence 
over the field of domestic architecture, 
furniture and tapestries. For three cen- 
turies it reigned supreme, and the best 
of it has survived through many shifting fashions to our 
own day. 

Rich in its historical association with time-defying cathe- 
drals, castles and ancient halls, Gothic will always stand 
for dignity and permanence. 

It is characterized by rugged beauty of outline and, 
because of its practical simplicity, lends itself readily to 
the treatment required for efficiency in the modern store. _ 
With its sturdy, business-like look it conveys the impres- 
sion of solidity, of durability, of dependability—of solid, 
sterling worth. 

Could anything be more appropriate for the mercantile 
establishment which has maintained its prestige from 
generation to generation, whose goodwill is its greatest 
asset, whose customers rest secure in the knowledge that 
its merchandise and its methods are four-square? 

Many of the modern mercantile buildings of today have 
been designed in the Gothic style, because it not only 
readily adapts itself to modern daylight requirements, but 
lends itself to the vertical composition of the taller type of 
building. This is one reason for our having developed 
this style. 

Naturally we make the Gothic style in only one wood, the 
sturdy oak, quarter-sawed, but with a variety of finishes. 


CHIPPENDALE: BEST KNOWN OF ALL THE 
FURNITURE STYLES 


HILE celebrated designers had preceded 
him, and some had surpassed him in 
certain lines, Thomas Chippendale was 
the first Englishman to give title to a 
style. A translator rather than a cre- 
ator, he adapted Dutch, French and 
Chinese designs, infusing into them his own personality 
until today the name “Chippendale” is almost a synonym 
for artistic household furniture. 

From the many designs associated with Chippendale by 
reason of his remarkable versatility, we have selected for 
our adaptation of this style to store furniture, the Chinese 
motif. Note the delicate and finely executed inlay the full 
length of the cornice, giving the form and effect of the 
typical Chinese fret without the usual dust collecting qual- 
ities attributed to this ornament. 

Chippendale and the other great designers of the eight- 
eenth century achieved triumphs of grace and delicacy 
in furniture which would have been impossible but for 
the introduction of mahogany about the year 1724. 
Therefore, the Welch-Wilmarth Chippendale is particu- 
larly recommended in genuine mahogany and American 
walnut, although we also furnish it in mahoganized birch. 
For an entire floor, for a department, or for an exclu- 
sive shop, nothing could add more to the sought-for 
“atmosphere” than our adaptation of the Chippendale 
style. For blouses and waists, for instance, what more 
sales-producing environment for the display of the 
merchandise than the graceful, artistic Welch-Wilmarth 
Chippendale? 


COLONIAL: THE APPLICATION OF CLASSICAL 
REFINEMENT TO WOOD-WORKING 


TRICTLY speaking, the name Colonial 
applies only to furniture in America, 
prior to the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. This classification, if closely 
observed, would disqualify half the furni- 
ture owned by historical and antiquarian 
societies, and many cherished heirlooms. The broader use 
of the term “Colonial” is really the right one, for the 
colonial period in furniture outlived the colonial period 
in history fifty years. 

The recognized “Colonial” style, which we have adapted 
so attractively to the Welch-Wilmarth period store equip- 
ment, represents the gradual development of ideas derived 
from the furniture in use in different sections of Colonial 
America. The settlers in New England and Virginia 
naturally brought with them, or imitated, the furniture of 
the Georgian period, or the styles originated by the great 
designers of the eighteenth century, Chippendale, Shera- 
ton, Adam Brothers and others. New Orleans was settled 
by the French, and here the furniture of the Louis and 
Empire periods predominated. To New York came the 
Dutch, with their Dutch and Flemish furniture. So the 
Colonial style is really a composite of the recognized 
periods, but it showed the working of the leaven of 
simplicity introduced by the Dutch. It retained the 
original proportions, but some inartistic ornament was 
eliminated. 

This style is peculiarly effective for baby shops, chil- 
dren’s departments, fine exclusive shops, millinery and 
ready-to-wear departments. 
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ADAM: THE STYLE EQUALLY POPULAR IN 
ARCHITECTURE AND FURNITURE 


DAM BROTHERS were architects pri- 


marily, and furniture designers seconda- 
tily. The style that attaches to the name 
of these famous architects, while quite 
similar to Hepplewhite and Sheraton, 
was more a classic style based on a study 
of antique detail found in the buried cities of Pompeii 
and Herculaneum. Most of the decorations were in low 
relief, either composition or carved, and most columns 
were fluted. 

Welch-Wilmarth’s conception of the Adam designs 
applied to store furniture is effective in the extreme, as 
will be noted in the illustration, a section of a millinery 
department. 

In this connection, the merchant will note that while these 
fixtures are artistic and beautiful of themselves, they in no 
way tend to relegate the merchandise itself to a subordi- 
nate position. In fact, they enhance the merchandise, 
and render it even more attractive, which should always 
be the primary aim of store furniture. The millinery dis- 
played in these cabinets on the adjoining page is even 
more eye-arresting than the cabinets themselves, artistic 
as they are. 

It is proper to state here that not only should the appear- 
ance of the store as a whole be harmonious, but the 
arrangement must be such that each department “feeds” 
the others, leading the purchaser to the necessities past 
the luxuries. The Welch-Wilmarth Designing Service, 
outlined on succeeding pages, accomplishes this in a 


marked degree. 


THE WELCH-WILMARTH DESIGNIN G SERVICE: 
A COMPLETE AND EFFICIENT INSTITUTION 


HE “lay-out” or arrangement for the 
modern store may be responsible for 
making—or losing—thousands of dollars 
for the merchant. Even the store “‘pol- 
icy” does not exceed it in importance. 
Once finally settled it is the biggest 
single help--or handicap—in the entire business. 

In the many-sided retail business of today no one mer- 
chant--no one designer even—knows all there is to 
know about scientific store designing. 

The merchant who would have his store planned along 
the broadest lines of efficiency, beauty and economy must 
turn--not to one single man who claims some experience 
in store planning—but to an organization. 


The Welch-Wilmarth Designing Service is such an organ- 
ization. It is made up of many experts—-men who have 
added to their natural equipment of taste and knowledge 
the best ideas of hundreds of merchants all over the 


country. 

Stores planned by the personnel of the Welch-Wilmarth 
Designing Service are distinguished by the following char- 
acteristics: 


The equipment is in harmony with the build- 
ing itself where Welch-Wilmarth specialists 
are allowed to advise with architects regard- 
ing color schemes and decorative effects. 

Intensive merchandising is the rule, because 
the equipment makes this possible. Every 
available square foot in the store is devoted 


to the selling of merchandise, rather than the 
storing of surplus stock. 


While showing forth the merchandise to the 
best possible advantage, the equipment makes 
the store itself so beautiful that it advertises 
the establishment in general. These stores 
have the prestige in the community. 


Many a merchant today is paying good money for excel- 
lent advertising space from which he secures no advantage 
whatever. The money is his store rental. The advertising 
space is his store interior. | 


While the new store needs Welch-Wilmarth Designing 
Service in order to start right without expensive expeti- 
menting, the old store which “just grew” needs it just as 
much. Hundreds of such stores have been transformed—- 
not merely changed—but literally transformed by this — 
service with its application of real “Method in Merchan- 
dising,” and all that it implies. 
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